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By Cuester A. Burns, 
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A few years back Mr. Maurice Baring wrote a book 
of ringing challenge, entitled “Have You Anything 
to Declare?” It was a book of brilliant witness to the 
sound worth of the Latin and Greek classics; and from 
it one had little difficulty in discovering that Mr. Baring 
had much to say—much indeed!—on the subject of 
classical values. However, at the moment it is not 
Mr. Baring’s book that concerns me so much as its 
captious title. For as I set about preparing my part 
in this present Ohio Classical Conference, I found it 
quite natural to question whether I had anything of 
import to declare on my assigned subject. Ultimately 
I decided I did. And such as it is, I shall set it forth, 
hoping that it will not be inapropos either of the days 
in which we live or the subject matter we profess. 

My first declaration then will be my classical creed, 
which in this time of crisis may be stated quite suc- 
cintly in a single sentence: As the Latin and Greek 
classics have proven themselves eminently apt instru- 
ments of education in time of peace, it is not to be 
feared that they will prove unsuited instruments in 
time of war. War changes the condition, not the nature, 
of things human. The times in which we teach affect 
the environment rather than the inner nature of the 
subject we are teaching. Hence, though the present 
crucial moment may call for modification of teaching 
technique in matters of detail, it can not change the 
nature of the subject matter itself. In other words, 
if we are to teach Latin and Greek, we must teach 
Latin and Greek. Even in war-times we can not have 
classical education without the classics. 

But in order not to belabor the obvious and to come 
swiftly to practical grips with the difficulties inherent 
in my topic, I have thought it well to emulate Mr. 
Kaltenborn and propose to myself questions that are 
being asked at the present moment in hidden and open 
places about Latin and Greek. This method, being at 
root dialectical, is, I believe, best suited to bring to 
a quick point what might otherwise be reached only 
after long dissertation. 

Since the school of my present incumbency has six 
hundred boys out of a total of seven-hundred-and- 
twenty enrolled in Latin courses and seventy in Greek, 
the first question which naturally proposes itself is 
this: “Why subject so many boys at a time like this 
to such remote and impractical studies?” 

To begin with, the word ‘subject’ must be elucidated, 
not to say, eliminated, for I should like to insist that 


we do not ‘subject’ our boys to Latin and Greek in 
the crass sense of the word. ‘Subject’ in its unsavory 
literalness suggests tyranny, and neither we, as faculty 
members, nor our boys, as students, would relish such 
suggestion. Tyranny in education is only in point of 
‘locale’ to be distinguished from tyranny in govern- 
ment. No, ‘subject’ is not the word. Our boys come 
to our school freely, just as many others stay away 
freely. Since they have chosen to come to us, and 
since Latin, at least, is a prescribed subject for the 
first two years, we can only infer that they wish to — 
study Latin, and possibly Greek. Hence, when one asks 
why we ‘subject’ them to Latin and Greek, we trust 
he does not imply that we force Latin on our students 
against their will. We prescribe Latin as an integral 
part of their educational program, much as a physi- 
cian prescribes such and such a remedy for a patient 
who freely comes to him. 

Furthermore, passing from the point of possible coer- 
cion, the reason for our prescribing the classics for our 
students is the old and familiar one, namely, that we 
believe, and for more than fifty years have believed 
and held strongly at our particular school, that these 
studies are proper studies as instruments of education, 
and we base that belief and conviction not on personal 
preference or the rigid regimentation of an iron tradi- 
tion but on the intrinsic merits and worth of these 
studies. We hold that education is a high word and a 
noble ideal, and as long as it is being imparted, it 
should be imparted according to its best mode and 
manner. This, of course, means that we hold the liberal 
type of education to be the best type of education, and, 
if pinned down to it, would contend along with Presi- 
dent Hutchins and Professor Mortimer J. Adler that it 
is the only true type of education, since it is the only 
mode of education which aims solely and strictly at the 
making of a free mind and therefore of a free man. 


Moreover, we are of a mind that if we denied the 
opportunity for such type of education to our students 


- not only in, but especially in, the present moment of 


crisis, we should be denying them their rightful birth- 
right. Men by the wise provision of nature and the 
bountiful legislation of democracy have a right to be 
free. Then, who are we, to step in as educators and 
say to our students, in effect at least: “Ye shall not 
be free in mind!” Knowing all the while that the surest 
way of making man a slave is to tame his mind to 
a state of ignorant servility. Dictators and tyrants all 
through the course of history have known this truth 
only too well, and the citizens of conquered countries 
in our day are experiencing the bitter fruits of such 
knowledge. If America is to be free it must have free 
citizens, and if it is to have free citizens, it must have 
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free minds, for there can be no truly free men where 
there are no truly free minds. 

In conclusion then, we do not feel that we are sub- 
jecting our students to futile and empty studies when 
we endeavor to impart to them the liberating knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek. Even war-time (should I 
have said, especially war-time?) needs the exhilarating 
stimulus of strong free minds, for while the machine 
in its various forms may supplant man-power, nothing 
in the wide world can supplant mind-power. Lacking 
that, everything must descend to the chaos lying at 
the bottomless pit of nihilism. 

But that what I have said on the matter may not 
appear to be the idealistic theorizing of one lost in 
the Lotus-land of the classics, let us take a further 
possible question which may be still more pointed, 
since it deals with practicality as the man in the 
street knows it. The question would be this: “Are not 
the classics impractical and especially in this present 
hour ill-suited to meet the needs of the nation?” 

To answer this question I shall turn from the rostrum 
of my own authority and appeal to a hard-headed 
man of ideas, which ideas, if I may mix my figure 
slightly, have their feet planted firmly on the ground. 
Some years ago Mr. Walter Lippmann had an interest- 
ing, and to classical students invigorating, reply to just 
such objection to the value of the classics. “I came 
across,” he wrote in this particular column of his, “a 
book on what the author, who is Doctor James J. Walsh, 
called a neglected chapter in the history of American 
Education. Its main title is The Education of the 
Founding Fathers of the American Republic and it de- 
scribes in detail the kind of education to which were 
subjected the men who made the American Revolution 
and constructed the Constitution and wrote the Bill 
of Rights. And to my surprise I learned that these 
men who organized our liberties had followed essentially 
a course of studies which had come down through the 
Middle Ages from the schools of Ancient Greece.” He 
then goes on to suggest that perhaps after all such 
mode of education was not so lacking in practicality, 
so obscurant as many a modern mind might be naive 
enough to suppose. Finally he concludes that what was 
good enough for our fathers may in no long time be 
shown to be an imperative need for us. “Gradually,” 
he writes at the close of his article, “I have come to 
believe that this fact is the main clue to the riddle 
of our epoch, and that men are ceasing to be free be- 
cause they are no longer being educated in the arts 
of free men.” 

Such testimony speaks for itself. If the work of 
Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Adams, Charles Carroll, John 
Hancock and the rest of the founding fathers of this 
republic, is not practical, and if the education which 
they received may not be said to have issued in practical 
results, then all we can ask is: What in the world is 
practical and what are practical results? 


Yet even in the face of compelling argument, the 
insistent realist will not down. He will pursue us with 
further questions, a final one of which I shall take up 
and, after dealing with it, peacefully subside. The ques- 
tion will be this: “But how are you aiding the war- 
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effort? Should you not drop for the duration such 
wholly unnecessary subjects as Latin and Greek and 
substitute in their place double courses of science, and 
add thereto military training as a proper educational 
preparation for boys, who as things look now will a 
few years hence be carrying a gun or piloting a plane 
or driving a tank in their country’s cause?” 


This question has many parts, but I shall try to 
deal with it en masse, since time will not permit longer 
treatment. I say that we are aiding the war-effort 
according to our capacity and according to the nature 
of education, which can not change its nature at our 
or anyone else’s bidding. First of all, we can not make 
military camps out of our schools for the simple reason 
that to date our country does not wish it. Therefore, 
since we are left to our own devices, we must educate 
on the plan which time-tried experience has shown us 
to be best. To assert that it is futile, not to say coward- 
ly, to train boys in the things of the mind such as 
Latin and Greek, when their future lives may lie in 
the army, navy, or air forces, is comparable to saying 
that it is futile and cowardly to feed them here at 
home on a properly balanced diet of nourishing food, 
because the day may come when they will have to live 
on roots and acorns in the Solomons or the Never-Never 
lands of Australia. Abstinence from food now will not 
prepare them for abstinence then. Quite the contrary, 
good food now will be the strong surety of their strength 
then. And so with the mind. We can’t afford to starve 
boys’ minds now merely because the day may come 
when they must go to war and forego the opportunity 
of using those minds in peace-time arts and practices. 
Minds formed to proper stature and strength here and 
now will be their pillar of power and protection, not to 
say their consolation then. Shall we forbid, then, that 
they receive the best we can give them now because 
the future may perhaps refuse them all but a bare 
minimum? 


As to the question of complete dedication of the 
educational years to science, we would insist that we 
have no quarrel with boys who wish to do this very 
thing. In peace time it would be inadvisable, but war, 
like necessity, knows no law. However, as President 
Hutchins has pointed out recently, there is at the 
present moment danger of overstressing scientific needs 
to the extent of producing what he calls ‘mass illit- 
eracy.’ That we need scientists is undeniable, but still 
that does not argue that we do not need men in the 
various professions as well. Some one after all must be 
President of our country, some must be our Senators, our 
Congressmen, our Supreme Court judges, and various 
other civil officials. These are needs as imperative and 
as pressing as our need for men of science, to say the 
least. What is more, the immediate need myst not 
blind us to our need in the vears to come. Therefore, 
while we admit the need for an intensive and extensive 
study of science by large numbers of students at the 
present moment, we insist that it is neither wise nor 
salutary to abandon in a body the proper and propor- 
tionate study of the Liberal Arts. If we are to preserve 
the American way of life, it will not be erough to fight 
for it and gain the victory on the far-flung battle 
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fronts. Some one must have an intelligent appreciation 
of what that life is, for no one can preserve what he 
does not properly understand. For this reason, then, 
we still have need of the cultivation of those arts which 
are eminently liberal, and of these the ancient Latin 
and Greek classics pursued at their various levels are 
not the least. 

In conclusion, may I say that war beyond all ques- 
tion has its crying needs but that in its essence it is 
means to ultimate peace? Surely, then, we must not 
rashly nor needlessly sacrifice the future needs of peace 
to the present needs of war. That would be disaster 
beyond hope of repair. Therefore, the Liberal Arts 
must be preserved as far as in our power lies to preserve 
them, for when the Liberal Arts are lost liberal minds 
are lost, and when liberal minds are lost liberty is lost, 
and when liberty is lost all is lost. From which un- 
speakable eventuality may a kind and watchful Provi- 
dence, please God, save us. 


1 Read at the Ohio Classical Conference held at Oxford and 
Hamilton, October 29-31, 1942. 


St. Jerome and Terence’s Phormio 


By Ienatius Kozir, S.C. 
Don Bosco College, Newton, N. J. 


At the school of Donatus, the well-known commen- 
tator of Virgil, St. Jerome’s course of studies undoubted- 
ly included the plays of Terence. This is implied in a 
passage of his Commentary on Ecclesiastes. Comment- 
ing on the verse (1.10), Non est omne recens sub sole, 
he writes: “A similar sentiment is expressed even by 
the comic poet, ‘Nothing was ever said that had not 
been said before’.” The comicus here quoted is Terence, 
and the quotation is from the Ewnuchus (Prol. 41: 
Nthil est dictum quod not sit dictum prius). He con- 
tinues: “When my teacher Donatus commented on this 
verse, he remarked: ‘Away with those who have already 
said what we had to say ourselves’.” 

To prove that Jerome was acquainted with the 
Phormio, Liibeck lists four quotations from the play 
that are found in Jerome’s works.’ All four are pro- 
verbial expressions, and are quoted also by other Latin 
poets. The first, Laterem lavare, occurs in Seneca’s 
Controversiae (X. Praef. 11). Greek has the identical 
proverb: mAivOov which is like our saying: 
“To pour water on a duck’s back.” The second, Actum 
ne agas, Cicero employs in his Letters (Ad Att. 1X.6.7; 
IX.18.3). According to Donatus, it is borrowed from 
legal phraseology. The third, Auribus lupum tenere, 
also derived from the Greek, is found in Suetonius 
(Tiberius 25), who quotes Tiberius as referring to it 
when he was ‘in the grip of difficulties’ at the beginning 
of his reign. The fourth, In luto haesitare (haerere), is 
employed by Plautus (Persa 535) and Lactantius (Div. 
Inst. I1.8.24; VII.2.3). 

Taking all this into account, it is somewhat difficult 
to believe that Jerome actually had Terence’s Phormio 
in mind when he made use of the proverbial sayings 
listed by Liibeck. He could very well have learnt them 
from his teachers at school or from his reading of other 
Latin writers. 
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There are, however, at least three passages in Jerome’s 
works, not listed by Liibeck, that are most probably 
reminiscences of his study of the Phormio. In the letter 
to Eustochium (Ep. 22.16), containing his famous dream, 
Jerome castigates a certain class of widows who post 
cenam dubiam apostolos somniant. The phrase cena 
dubia? recurs in the Phormio (342) as well as in Horace 
(Sat. 11.2.77). “Cena dubia: ubi tu dubitas, quid sumas 
potissimum.” Again, writing to Domnio (Ep. 50.4), 
Jerome makes mention of the Gnathonics (Gnathonici) 
and the Phormionics (Phormionici), i.e., the followers 
of Gnatho and of Phormio. The first occurs in the 
Eunuchus (264); the second is evidently coined in imi- 
tation of the former and shows Jerome’s acquaintance 
with the archschemer in the Phormio. Finally, in a 
letter to the monks Minervius and Alexander, in which 
he deals in detail with the exegesis of two Pauline texts, 
Jerome remarks that he will not have much difficulty 
in explaining the matter to them; he adds: “A certain 
philosopher, as we read in comic poetry, had the same 
experience when he tried to convince a farmer: ‘Hardly 
was I half through with my story, when he saw it all 
at a glance’.” This very expression is used by Geta, 
the slave, in praise of Phormio, the parasite: Vix dudum 
dimidium dixerat, intellererat (Phormio 594). 

It is not the four proverbs selected by Liibeck, but 
the two characteristic phrases cena dubia and Phormio- 
nici, and the citation just given, that seem to offer evi- 
dence of Jerome’s first-hand acquaintance with Terence’s 
Phormio. 


1 Emil Liibeck, Hieronymus quos noverat scriptores et ex 
quibus hauserat, Lipsiae, 1872, p. 5. Cf. F. Lammert, De Hieron- 
ymo Donati Discipulo, Lipsiae, 1912, p. 20 (Commentationes 
Philologae Ienenses IX 2). 

2 BE. K. Rand (Founders of the Middle Ages, p. 113) com- 
ments: “applied by the hungry parasite to a banquet packed 
so full of good things that you don’t know where to begin.” 
Cf. Thes. Linguae Lat. s. v. dubius, 2108-9. 

3 Liibeck (op. cit., 112) observes: “Comicus in scriptis Hierony- 
mianis Terentius semper intellegendus est.” Jerome, however, 
applies the same epithet also to Plautus (Comm. in Zach. II8). 


Thucydides 


The thoughts that once your pen has traced are ours, all, 
Today, though thousands are the winters ended 

Since your time. We, too, know cities splendid 

With some shouting pride, while silent in a wall 

The worm’s tooth works its way, incisive, small .. . 
Know flames of ships, with reddened sunsets blended, 
And fevered hands to empty wells extended, 

And terrors black as any hero’s pall. 


How you would know this sameness, could you see 

The heartbreak here,—freedom sprawling on the ground: 
And hear the dry words rasp, as did the sound 

Of picks that chipped at stone in Sicily ... 

Could you return again, and using pen 

For scalpel, probe the layered hearts of men! 


Gonzaga High School 


Washington, D. C. Grrarp §.J. 


Will our subscribers kindly let us know their postal 
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Editorial 


Doctoral dissertations do not, as a rule, aim at being 
of immediate use to the teacher in high school or col- 
lege. Being, so to speak, esoteric showpieces, they are 
eontent to elucidate a more or less obscure point with 
a view to deepening our knowledge of antiquity. If 
we here call attention to “Cicero’s Attitude Towards 
the Greeks,” by Sr. Mary Alexaidia Trouard, O.P., it 
is because this dissertation is of value, not only to the 
classical scholar, but also to the great run of Latin 
teachers, in fact, to all lovers of Cicero. 

The special question which the author examines into 
is: Was Cicero a Philhellene? This does not sound 
like a very promising field of inquiry, or one that could 
be of use to the Latin teacher; yet the manner in which 
the conclusion is arrived at makes interesting and in- 
structive reading for anyone that would get a bird’s-eye 
view of the intellectual tendencies alive at Rome during 
the Ciceronian period. The footnotes bristle with quo- 
tations; in fact, every passage in Cicero’s writings 
bearing on the subject is duly recorded. But more than 
that, the results of the study are set forth in well-written 
and clear-cut, if brief, chapters, as follows: Cicero a 
Philhellene; The Contempt of Cicero for the Greeks; 
The Supremacy of the Roman State; Roman Cultural 
Development; Excellence of the Latin Language; The 
Role of Race Prejudice in Cicero’s Estimate of the 
Greeks; Conflict of Classes in Rome; Ancient versus 
Modern Greeks; Cicero as a Man of Letters. 


From this panorama of intellectual Rome Cicero stands 
out as a Philhellene. He could not have been the 
Cicero he was had he not been deeply influenced by 
the Greek spirit: yet neither could he have been the 
Roman he was had he succumbed to that influence. 
And so there emerges this interesting phenomenon: 
Cicero was a great Roman because he was a discrimi- 
nating admirer of the Greeks. Is not this the great 
lesson we ourselves should draw from our study of the 
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ancients? We are neither Greeks nor Romans, but full- 
blooded Americans; but we shall not be true spokes- 
men even for the American spirit unless we draw in- 
spiration from the Greeks and the Romans. In our 
study of the ancients, it is not slavish imitation that 
is the great &y@v TpoKEivEvos Hiv, but a discrim- 
inating infiltration of the ancient spirit into our own 
mores. 


1 Sr. Trouard’s dissertation was accepted by the Faculty of 
the Division of the Humanities, of the University of Chicago, 
1942. The author’s address: Dominican College, New Orleans, 
La. 


The appearance of Fourth Latin completes the series 
of High School Latin by Clarus J. Graves, 0.8.B. One 
is impressed with the richness and the variety of the 
contents of this attractively printed volume of 650 
pages. There are generous selections from the best of 
Medieval Latin. The author displays great ingenuity, 
by means both of typographical devices and of specially 
designed exercises, in keeping the student in touch with 
the whole series. This sort of constant correlation is 
a prime requisite for successful teaching, especially in 
schools where the teachers of Latin change from year 
to year. Ample material has been provided for drill 
and review work. The “General Vocabulary” fills the 
last 150 pages. 

The Bruce Publishing Company (Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin) announces the following prices: First Latin, 
$1.80; Second Latin, $2.32; Third Latin, $2.60; Fourth 
Latin, $3.48; Key for First Latin, $1.00; free on adop- 
tion; Teachers Manual for First and Second Latin. 
each fifty cents; free on adoption. 

The books hardest to review satisfactorily are the 
well-known type of First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Latin. The real critic of such works is the teacher who 
puts them to the test of the classroom, just as the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. A one-man series 
of four Latin textbooks, supposedly the ripe fruit of the 
author’s experience in the classroom, has the obvious 
advantage of stamping a personal touch on matter 
otherwise dry and unattractive; but there are disad- 
vantages in other respects. No two teachers approach 
the same subject in the same spirit, and tastes in so 
personal a work as teaching vary with each individual. 
A method successful under the hands of one teacher may 
fail miserably under those of another. We therefore 
invite our readers to give this new Latin series a fair 
trial. They will find, among other things, how much 
Latin can be taught by an understanding and enthusi- 
astic teacher. Fr. Graves has succeeded in binding his 
four volumes into one strong unit. A three-page folder, 
“Salient Features of First Latin,” explains the author’s 
point of view. 


Many of our readers will be interested in Greek Re- 
vival Architecture in America, by Talbot Hamlin. Ap- 
proximately 375 pp., 96 pp, halftones. Probable price 
$7.50; The Oxford University Press, New York City. 
“This book presents a broad and inclusive picture of the 
development of Greek Revival architecture in America 
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... the first national style which the American republic 
created, and which spread westward with the expanding 
frontiers . . . the creation of men who were seeking a 
modern architecture for their time.” Mr. Hamlin is 
librarian of the Avery Memorial Library and the Fine 
Arts Library at Columbia University. This work was 
to be released in November. 


Modern Latin Composition’ 


By Rosert W. MEADER 


Sometime Head of the Department of Latin 
at the Bancroft School, Worcester, Massachusetts 


The language of Caesar and Cicero, and of the other 
commonly read authors of the classical period, was not 
the tongue of oi moAAol. It was too precise—too pure, 
we may say—to serve the masses as their medium of 
everyday speech. There was ‘good Latin’ then, and 
there is, therefore, good Latin today, without being 
Ciceronian, Erasmus to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Even if the language of Plautus or Petronius should 
not be our norm today, it does not follow that we 
should try to make our students little Ciceros. Nor 
is there any reason why, in our modern composition 
work, we should stick like leeches to our writing exer- 
cises based upon Caesar or Cicero. The use of modern 
English for such work can give us as good grammatical 
training as the older type. One can as well say, “The 
headmaster of the school told his students at their 
first assembly what he intended to do that year,” as, 
“Caesar informed his soldiers before the battle what he 
intended to do at that time.” Given a modern English 
sentence of the same import as one taken from an old 
writer, the student is faced with something new and 
challenging; his interest is aroused, and he gets real 
pleasure out of his work. If, after all, a group of Czech 
professors can write in Latin to Harvard University, 
requesting a collection of poems on the subject of 
“Mother,” there is no reason why we should not use 
modern speech in our own work to good effect. The 
range of modern subjects is almost unlimited: political 
handbills, football programs, Shakespeare, Euclid, his- 
tory, the daily paper—all are grist to the Latin class- 
room. With such material the student quickly learns 
that, although he is using a language almost 2500 years 
old, “Behold, it is not dead, but sleepeth!” New hori- 
zons open before him, and new thoughts challenge both 
his imagination and his ingenuity. Don’t expect perfect 
Latin, at least, at first. Be assured that the Roman 
lad occasionally misused his tenses and declensions, 
and that we can hardly expect less, at the beginning, 
of our own boys and girls. But with practice come 
skill and increasing correctness. 


But, you ask, what about the vocabulary? My answer 
is that, granted intelligence, imagination, and a good 
classical background on the part of the teacher, the 
difficulty can be overcome. The Romans knew nothing 
about automobiles or gasoline motors. But when we 
invented these machines, we were not lacking words 
by which to call them: one term is a classical hybrid, 
the other pure Latin. Some modern words, like radio 
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or Chicago, can be used as they are, merely adding 
Latin endings. Others will have to be invented. It is 
the genius of language to use one word to express a 
single thought if possible. I recall the trouble I had 
with garage. French was of no help; Larousse gave no 
suggestions. I applied to a German teacher of Latin, 
to no avail. I appealed to Holy Cross College; they 
suggested “locus in quo vehiculum continetur.” This 
may be Ciceronian, but was not what I was after. So 
I invented autostabulum. Dissected, it is gibberish; 
but so is, for that matter, stratoliner. For those who 
may look for help in creating their own vocabulary, 
I may mention, in addition to Auzilium Latinum’s list, 
Capellanus and Kraus’ Modern Latin Conversation, pub- 
lished by The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
At one time The Classical Journal, too, carried a list.? 
In thus building a new vocabulary to suit modern con- 
ditions, we are merely doing what the Romans would 
have done had they had the chance. If that is difficult 
to believe, consider the medieval Latin word, found in 
Du Cange, for dock, pier: wharfa, -ae, F.!8 

Having settled about the vocabulary to be used, 
what about the content of the course? I was weil 
pleased with the textbook I was using; its presentation 
was unusually good. But I cannot see why “Admiral 
Nelson beat the French at Trafalgar” could not be 
substituted for “Caesar overcame the Nervii near the 
Sambre.” Accordingly, I followed my own judgment 
and wrote a complete set of lessons to accompany the 
text. These I tried out on my long-suffering classes 
and sent to my equally long-suffering friends. The 
youngsters squirmed, but found the lessons vastly more 
interesting, even if harder. I noticed no lack of skill 
in their writing of Latin, and a considerable improve- 
ment in their ability to write College Boards—when 
College Boards were still in style! 


For those who may be interested in the sort of thing 
these sentences were, I will give a few examples. To 
illustrate the clauses of purpose one paragraph of con- 
tinuous narration started with: “The British sent cruis- 
ers to the South Atlantic Ocean to find the German 
battleship Admiral Graf Spee.” A result clause read: 
“St. Francis of Assisi was, as a youth, so wealthy that 
he could have anything he wished, and did so.” For 
the Second Periphrastic there appeared this charming 
bit: “The men on the submarine Squalus had to shut 
the doors on their companions to save themselves and 
the remaining sailors.” For conditional clauses in in- 
direct discourse, the following sentence introduced a 
proud paragraph: “At the time of the great Chicago 
fire we learn that, if the firemen had not used dynamite, 
the conflagration would have destroyed the whole city.” 
To illustrate the ablatives of means and personal agent, 
the unsuspecting student was faced by this: “Those 
with whom fame is a passion are often destroyed both 
by their greed and their friends.” At the conclusion 
of one section of the Book, a chapter taken verbatim 
from Herlin and Fry’s War Atlas was administered, 
which began with this well-written sentence: “Though 
Poland disappeared as an independent state in 1705, 
the memory of Poland lived on in the minds and hearts 
of the Polish people.” 
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One would normally think that, after such a barrage 
all during the year, the poor students would collapse 
and lose all interest. I found to my astonishment that, 
since we had some time left at the end of the year, 
the youngsters asked if they might translate something 
of their own. We did a number of interesting little 
things, including The Night Before Christmas. It was 
all great fun, and those who use a similar system in 
their classes will, I think, agree with me. 

I realize, of course, that there is one strong objection 
to such work, and one which must be faced realistically. 
The language which we would employ in translating, 
say, a Soviet communiqué is not necessarily classical. 
But of the five days of classes, four are given over to 
the reading of the classics; the fifth, using a supple- 
mentary vocabulary, ought not to upset very seriously 
the student’s classical word list. If the College Boards 
do again return, and if composition is again required, 
we can rest assured that it will not be based upon the 
classics read in course, as it was in years past. In fact, 
the last three or four Boards did require identically 
the same sort of training in writing as I gave my classes, 
a fact which rather surprised those ingenuous young 
people. Far from making the use of modern English 
models advisable, it made it practically imperative. 
And I still say, it was fun! 


Hand in hand with the writing of such Latin goes 
the speaking of it in tiie classroom. Frankly, I have 
never had success with it, probably because our classes 
are not conducted in that tongue from the beginning.* 
But in the hands of a skillful teacher, working in an 
integrated curriculum, the spoken and the written lan- 
guage go hand in hand, each aiding and supporting the 
other. We learn by the eye, the ear, and the tongue, 
with the hand as a sort of ancillary runner-up: neglect 
any one of these, and we learn with less ease and less 
sureness. Not until we give our pupils all the tools of 
their trade can we expect truly impressive results. If 
a stupid little Roman boy or girl could learn to speak 
with passable accuracy and lucidity his admittedly 
difficult language, we, whose mother tongue is already 
half Latin, should have no appreciably worse time of it. 
If millions of people during the course of the centuries 
have learned to speak and write in “the lordly tongue 
of Rome,” we need not think that ability to use Latin 
has all of a sudden been brought to a standstill. Former 
centuries were greatly assisted in their endeavor by 
the fact that Latin was at one time the common medium 
of expression. That is true; but we must not forget 
that the difficulties arising from the need of inventing 
an appropriate vocabulary—which increased with the 
growth of new ideas and new inventions—were then as 
great, or, let me say, as little, as they are or should be 
now. But whatever difficulties there are in the acquisi- 
tion of a fresh vocabulary, they are, to my way of 
thinking, negligible when contrasted with the immense 
increase in interest. Once we get our pupils interested 
in Latin, all difficulties will vanish, and—an important 
addendum—the old classics—yes, Caesar, Cicero, Vergil 
—will, by this process, be the gainers; for they will be 
read by the student through the lenses of modern life.5 
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1 Read at the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of New England, at Holy Cross College, March 
26-27, 1943. 

2 [A carefully worked-out list of golfing terms in Latin may 
be found in CB XI, 11. 

3 [Schmalz’s Antibarbarus (Basel: Schwabe; 1905) gives some 
good precepts for writing modern Latin. Schmalz notes that 
F. A. Wolf (of Homeric fame) did not scruple to invent new 
words for new ideas (following Cicero’s dictum: Sunt enim rebus 
novis nova ponenda nomina: ND. 1.44). He suggested, for 
instance, Burgermeisterus for the German Biirgermeister! 

4 [See “Latin Conversation,’ by J. J. Sullivan, C. S. Sp., CB 
XVI, 65. “Teaching Latin in Latin,” by A. M. Zamiara, S.J., 
CB XVII, 2. 

5 [For reading Latin ‘through the lenses of modern life,’ see 
O'Neill, SJ., “Creative Translation,’ CB XX, 17—Ed. 

Jotes 


Why the Classics in Education? 


The classics of Greece and Rome form an essential 
part of American education and their study should be 
fostered and extended, for— 


1. The Latin and Greek languages give the original meanings 
of English words which have been taken from Greece and 
Rome largely. 

2. These languages furnish the technical terms and _ their 
— for science, medicine, law, philosophy, ethics, and 
religion. 

3. These languages have defined and transmitted the principles 
of grammar, poetry, oratory, and all composition. 

4. By centuries of analysis and appreciation these classics 
have offered fine examples of every type of writing. 

5. These languages enrich the imagination, train the taste, 
develop the mind, and give outlet to man’s higher emotions. 

6. These languages have been the channel of Western civili- 
rest for centuries and embody the original sources of modern 

isto 

v: The Latin language is the mother tongue of much of 
Europe and of all Central and South America and aids greatly 
in the mastery of all the modern languages derived wholly or 
in part from Latin. 

8. The classics have brought into kinship the educated minds 
of the Western world. 

9. When the Spartan militarism, necessary but narrowing 
and temporary, has ceased, Athenian and Roman civilization 
will resume in their languages their lasting and beneficial sway 
over the spirit of man. 


1 [For our ultima ratio for the classies ‘in education,’ see also 
R. Schoder’s masterly exposition, “Straight Shooting.” pub- 
lished in the October and November issues of THE CLASSICAL 


Buuetin. Ed. Note] 
Fordham University F. P. Donnewy, S.J. 


Post-War Planning 


The Sunday magazine section of the Detroit Free 
Press recently reported a conversation at an overseas 
servicemen’s club. Soldiers and sailors were discussing 
a topic of perennial interest to them—what they in- 
tended to do after the war. The first speaker, a sailor, 
announced: 

“Me, I’m gonna put an anchor on my back and start 
walkin’ inland from the water front. I’m gonna keep 
walkin’ till somebody stops me and says, ‘Hey, mister, 
what kind of a plow is that you're carryin’?’ That’s 
where I’m gonna settle down for the rest of my life.” 

No reader familiar with the Odyssey would be likely 
to miss the Homeric parallel, Tiresias’ prophecy to 
Odysseus, advising him to leave Ithaca after he has 
slain the suitors and to settle in a new land. These 
are Tiresias’ directions: 

“But when you have slain the suitors in your halls, 
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by craft, or openly with the keen-edged sword, go you 
then, taking a well-poised oar, until you come to men 
who know not the sea and eat not of food seasoned 
with salt and know not ships with bows dyed red nor 
well-poised oars, which are as wings to ships. And a 
sign shall I speak you, right plain; forget it not. 
Lo, when some other wayfarer shall meet you and say 
that you bear upon your gleaming shoulder a winnow- 
ing-fan, do you then fix in the ground your well-poised 
oar, making offering of rich sacrifices to lord Posei- 
don...” (Od. XI. 119-130) 

Any suspicion that the reporter fathered upon the 
anonymous sailor a reminiscence of Homer’s lines is 
dispelled by the context, for the other servicemen quoted 
indulge a much more commonplace type of imagination. 
A further guarantee of genuineness is the characteris- 
tically American Paul Bunyanism of the anchor-carry- 
ing feat. Apart from the readily explicable substitution 
of anchor for oar, however, the correspondences are 
striking, and bear witness to two things—the rich vein 
of fancy which sometimes characterizes the thinking of 
ordinary men, and the veracity with which the earliest 
of Greek poets echoed that thinking. 


University of Michigan Cu. S. RAYMENT 


The Moral Sublimity of Demosthenes’ 
Crown Oration 


By Cart Tuayrr, S.J. 
Cheverus Classical High School, Portland, Maine 


“For we are lovers of beauty with simplicity and 
lovers of wisdom without weakness.”? In these simple 
words of the Funeral Oration Pericles epitomized the 
character of the Athenians. They were lovers of beauty 
and the arts, lovers of wisdom and the sciences, yet with 
no extravagance or immoderation, with no effeminacy 
or closet-keeping. To this spirit, to such a tradition 
Demosthenes appeals in the immortal Crown Oration. 

The man who sincerely loves beauty and seeks truth 
is the man who has cultivated the highest powers of 
his human nature. He is the true humanist. He under- 
stands the appeal of things noble and honorable. He is 
unmoved by considerations of expediency and _ utility. 
He loves beauty and truth because they are beautiful 
and true—not because he hopes through them to become 
popular, or to “get a better job,” or to be reputed 
well-educated or learned or cultured. 

When Demosthenes rose to speak in behalf of Ctesi- 
phon, there devolved upon him the justification of a 
policy that had failed and brought ruin upon the very 
men who were now to judge his worthiness to receive 
his country’s highest mark of esteem. Not only had 
his policy failed, not only were his very judges the vic- 
tims of that failure, but he had not even the advan- 
tage of addressing Athenians of the Periclean spirit. 
His judges and his audience were some generations re- 
moved from the Golden Age of Athens. And with the 
passing generations had passed in great measure the 
ancient love of wisdom, and the new spirit of the age 
was precisely that weakness and softness and effeminacy 
which according to Pericles’ proud eulogy on Athens 
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had no place in his countrymen. 

To men of this stamp Demosthenes had to speak. 
From men of this stamp he actually won his golden 
crown. By his oration he elevated them, at least for 
a moment, to the lofty heights of their best days. By 
his oration he enkindled in them, at least for a moment, 
a genuine spark of their ancient nobility of character. 
By his oration he reanimated them, at least for a mo- 
ment, with the spirit of their ancestors. 


After discussing preliminary matters, Demosthenes 
undertakes the justification of his public policy, taking 
the high ground that the dignity of Athens admitted 
of no other course of public policy.? 


Now with all Greece in such a plight, you must consider, men 
of Athens, what course of conduct it was fitting for our country 
to adopt. Ought she to have abased her pride and her dignity, 
helped Philip acquire the supremacy of Greece, and destroyed 
the glories and prerogatives of our ancestors? Or what ought 
to have been the counsel of the statesman at Athens (for this 
fact makes a world of difference)—myself I mean—who knew 
that from the beginning of time till the day I ascended the 
bema our country has always contended for supremacy and 
honor and glory, and has spent more in both money and men 
in the interests of honorable ambition and the general welfare 
than each of the other Greek states has spent for its own safety? 
Surely no man would dare to say that it was fitting that you, 
who are Athenians, and who daily witness in every word and 
sight the memorials of the valor of our ancestors, should be 
such cowards as freely to surrender your liberty to Philip. 


Demosthenes’ strength lies in the identity between 
his policy and the preservation of the dignity of Athens. 
If the men of Athens were this day to condemn his 
policy, they would pass sentence of condemnation on 
the traditional spirit of Athens herself. 

In the passage on the expeditions to Haliartus in 395 
and Corinth in 394 B.c. Demosthenes again appeals to 
the noblest traditions of the true Athenian spirit.3 


You marched out to Haliartus and Corinth although the Athen- 
ians of that time might have borne many grudges against both 
Corinthians and Thebans on account of their activities in the 
Decelean War; but they did not, nor anything like it. And 
yet neither did they make these expeditions on account of any 
benefits received nor did they imagine that they involved no 
danger. But not for these reasons did they sacrifice those who 
fled to them for protection, but in the interests of glory and 
honor they were willing to give themselves to the perils in- 
volved—a noble resolve! For brave men must always under- 
take all noble enterprises, buckling on the shield of good hope, 
and endure nobly whatever God grants. This your ancestors 
did, this the elder among yourselves did. Having, therefore, 
observed our country willing to contend for the general welfare 
in such important and noble issues, who would not justly have 
condemned me to death if even in word alone I had attempted 
in any way to bring disgrace on the honorable traditions of our 
country? 


Speaking of his success in making the Theban alli- 
ance shortly before the disastrous defeat of Athens at 
Chaeronea, Demosthenes raises his audience to the 
highest pitch of emotional intensity.‘ 


For if the future had been revealed to all, not even then ought 
our country to have abandoned this course, if indeed she had 
any regard for renown or our ancestors or future ages. Now it 
seems that she failed of her objects, as is the common lot of 
humanity when God so wills; but had she then, while claiming 
the leadership of the other states, abandoned without a struggle 
these prerogatives for which our ancestors dared every kind 
of peril, she would have been branded a traitor. And with 
what assurance would we have looked into the eyes of visitors 
to our country, if matters had stood at their present pass, and 
Philip had been chosen leader and lord of us all, and others 
had made the struggle to prevent this disaster without any 
help from us, and that too, although never in times past had 
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our country preferred an inglorious safety to peril in the cause 
of honor? In her struggle for supremacy and honor and glory 
she has incurred peril in every age. And you consider this 
conduct so noble and consonant with your character that you 
still praise those of our ancestors who thus distinguished them- 
selves. For the Athenians of that day did not deem even life 
itself worth while unless it should be a life of freedom. Now 
I declare that such principles are your own, and I am showing 
that even before my time our country had this proud spirit. 
If you condemn Ctesiphon on the ground that my policy was 
not for the best, it will seem that you have erred. But it is 
not, it is not possible that you erred, men of Athens, when you 
incurred the peril for the liberty and safety of all! NO! I 
swear it by those of our ancestors who bore the brunt of danger 
at Marathon, and those who kept their ranks at Plataea, and 
those who fought at Salamis, and those who fought off Artem- 
isium, and many others who lie in the public tombs, brave men 
and true, all of whom alike our country deemed worthy of the 
same honor and buried there, not the successful and victorious 
alone! 

In this magnificent burst of eloquence culminating 
in the famous oath Demosthenes has placed the issue 
of his case squarely on the noblest of moral principles, 
that the honorable course is to be chosen for its own 
sake, no matter what may be the consequences in the 
practical order. The genius of the orator who could 
persuade the degenerate Athenians of his day, not once, 
but twice, to follow this sublime principle of conduct 
must be admitted by all. If it was no easy task to stir 
them up to such heights before Chaeronea, the task 
must appear to have been well-nigh impossible when 
they were still smarting under that defeat and its long 
train of bitter and galling effects. 


In succeeding passages Demosthenes reminds his 
hearers that statesmanship cannot be evaluated by a 
mathematical reckoning. One must take a higher ground, 
as did the Athenians of old at the time of the battle 
of Salamis, when in the face of the common danger 
threatening Greece Athens furnished twice as much as 
the other states for the safety of all. In the light of 
such principles of magnanimity and nobility and honor 
must his statesmanship be judged. 


In the discussion of eloquence Demosthenes reveals 
the character of his mind in several memorable passages. 
Eloquence, rhetoric, skill are, in his view, means, not 
ends. The true orator is not necessarily the most fluent 
speaker. It is his character, and specifically his patriot- 
ism, that marks the true orator. That Demosthenes 
was right in his identification of the true orator with 
the patriotic statesman was admitted by the Athenians 
themselves when after the disaster at Chaeronea they 
chose him, of all the orators of the day, to deliver the 
funeral oration on those who were slain in the battle. 
No higher tribute to his eloquence can be imagined. 


In his epilogue Demosthenes recapitulates his claim 
that he had pursued the only fitting course for a true 
patriot, concluding with the assertion of his own un- 
changing patriotism in words immortal.5 


Two characteristics, men of Athens, must be found in the aver- 
age citizen (for so I may with least envy call myself): when 
in power to cherish the policy of his country’s honor and suprem- 
acy, and in every occasion and transaction to cherish his loyalty 
towards her. You will find that this disposition has ever abided 
in my heart in true simplicity. Look at the record. Not when 
I was being demanded as a prisoner, not when they were 
arraigning me before the Amphictyonic courts, not when they 
were threatening me, not when they were making promises to 
me, not when they were setting these wretches on me like 
wild beasts have I ever surrendered my loyalty towards you. 
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For straight from the outset I chose the path of uprightness and 
justice in government, to maintain the honor, the power, and 
the glory of our country, to increase them, and to associate 
myself with them. 

The final curse and blessing of the peroration are 
an emotional triumph demanded by the whole tenor 
of the oration. They sustain to the very end the lofty 
elevation of its moral tone. 


In the Crown Oration we have a noble masterpiece 
of oratory. More than that, we have a piece of literature 
of enduring cultural value. If it be true that the product 
of a liberal education should be the true humanist, the 
man of culture and refinement, and that he is the man 
who sincerely loves beauty and seeks truth, and that 
too, simply and only because they are beautiful and 
true, and for no other reason, then it must be conceded 
that the Crown Oration, whose soul is that sublime 
moral principle, that the honorable course is to be chosen 
for its own sake, no matter what the consequences, 
can scarcely be surpassed as one of the foremost of edu- 
cational instruments suited to the attainment of that 
high end. Truly modern American education has lost 
much in losing Demosthenes’ Crown Oration. 


1 Thue. 2. 40. 

2 Dem. 18. 62-69. The translations of the various sections 
of the oration in this essay were made with some attention to 
the fundamental differences of Greek and English idiom. They 
are not intended to be definitive or final. The art of translation 
is not static, but dynamic. The expression he polis is rendered 
“our country” as being in its emotional tinge better in accord 
with our modern feeling than the more literal “the city” or 
“the state.” 

3 96-101. 

4 199-208. 

5 321-322. 


Carl] Thayer’s paper, “The Moral Sublimity of Demos- 
thenes’ Crown Oration,” published in this issue, merits 
attention. Idealism, for one thing, is what sets Demos- 
thenes above his contemporaries, and it is best exhibited 
in the De Corona. That this is the type of literature 
to educate young people, probably needs resaying in 
every age. At present there is a good deal of cynicism 
and utilitarianism that needs to be counteracted. 


The Funeral Oration of Pericles 


The purpose of any such speech must be to convey 
the reason for such a sacrifice, and in its fulfillment 
of that purpose the Funeral Oration would seem to have 
no equal unless it be the Gettysburg Address—John H. 
Finley, Jr., Thucydides (Harvard University Press; 
1942), p. 144. 


Our people should be able to look to the universities 
for the moral courage, the intellectual clarity, and the 
spiritual elevation needed to guide them and uphold 
them in this critical hour. The universities must con- 
tinue to pioneer on the new frontiers of research. But 
today research is not enough either to hold the university 
together or to give direction to bewildered humanity. 
We must nuw seek not knowledge alone, but wisdom.— 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, Education for Freedom 
(Louisiana State University Press; 1943), p. 100. 
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